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“...men are intrinsically different 
from inanimate metal”. 


The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Le tter, 
vol, 49. no. 11 


H 


Then great Agrippa foams with rage, 
Look at him on this very page! 

He seizes Robert, seizes Ted, 

Takes William by his little head; 

And they may scream and kick and call. 
Into the ink he dips them all; 

Into the inkstand, one, two, three, 

Till they are black, as black can be; 
Turn over now and you shall see. 
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Wednesday, March 12, 1969 


By George Lewinski 


“Oyé...oyé...oyé... Court is in session. 
God save the Queen.” 

Today is the twefth day that the bailiff 
signalled the morning session in municipal 
court to hear evidence against Kennedy J. 
Fredericks on four charges of conspiracy. 

It will not, if other sessions are any ard - 
cations, be a spectacular day. 

There have been few starling revelations, 
few dramatic moments, no radical interpre- 
tations of the law. 

Fredericks is resigned to seeing Canadian 
law take its course, and only shows interest 
when a friend waves from behind the pa- 
tient, stolid cop who guards the exit. 

It was different the first day, when dozens 
of cops and newsmen scrutinized everyone, 


demanded identification from the traffic of- 
fender taking the morning off to pay his ten 
plus costs, and chattered niosily about who 
would hear the prosecution’s charges. 

Then another I D check, a few disapprov- 
ing scowls, and into the court filled with poli- 
ce to see the big show. 

The most startling thing about the first 
day was the i igt a? lack of organization 
among defense lawyers, some of whom 
had never met their clients, and the mor- 
ning session was interrupted by eager coun- 
sellors walking up and down the aisles look- 
ing for clients to defend. 

The other was the fantastic spirit of those 
charged. As each group came from the ele- 
vators into the court, they were greeted 
by waves, greetings and salutes. Leroy But- 


cher reached across a cop to kiss the hand 
ofa girl, Erroll ‘Thomas grinned and winked, 
George Brown was greeted with anplause. 

Not getting into the question of bail meant 
it was not until the tenth day that the accu- 
sed got bail - and then ten were refused bail 
for a variety of reasons, 

The prosecution, led by Claude Armand 
Sheppard who made his reputation defend- 
ing hippies from the zealous actions of the 

ontreal Police Department, then began 
to parade a series of police photographers, 
fingerprinters, an inspector of the arson 
squad, and the lieutenant who led to riot 
aqat into the computing centre. They 
identified pictures and earnestly described 
the time and place of their arrests. They 


all got smiles of approbation from Judge Mc- 


Manamy, and nods of approval from the po- 
lice legal advisor Jean Coté. 


Then, Sheppard layed his bombshell, 
the much rumored documentary evidence 
that would prove conspiracy. Professor 
J.P. Duplessis (Engineering) described how 
he was wandering through the computing’ 
centre and found a black briefcase among 
the rubble. Inside it were papers saying 
things like “buring computers”, “occupy- 
ing the whole buildint” and planning action 
if the police were called. The first page be- 
gan with “Iam Kennedy J. Fredericks, other- 
wise known as Omowolé to Black people.” 
“A police expert identified this as positively 
written by Fredericks, and Sheppard faced 
the court with an expression of ‘fait accom- 
pli’. Fredericks reacted by correcting the 
pronunciation of “Omowolé”. 


Throughout this testimony, the judge cor- 
rected witnesses by making them specifi- 
cally date their remarks, and had them re- 

eat - “February eleventh, 1969, the Henry F. 

I! Building, Maisonneuve and Bishop.” 
There was not going to be any challenge 
from the defense over imprecise testimony. 


Defense lawyers were subdued throughout 
the early proceedings, bringing up petty ob- 
jections and retreating in confusion when 
chastized by the judge. “My learned friend 
and confrére”, “the esteemed collegue”, 
the prettily worded phrases, and the obse- 

uious references to the judge were perhaps 
the most illuminating parts of the hearing 
which is slowly grinding toward a judge- 
ment of Fredericks and a purging of Mont- 
real’s conscience. 


I'm warning you, 


Mr. Gray 


By Anne McLean 


The dispute over the question of Political Science 
lecturer Stanley Gray’s right to continue teaching at 
McGill will go before an arbitration panel of three, 
probably sometime within the next week. The Mc 
Gill administration is attempting to fire Gray, charg- 
ing that his involvement in the disruptions of three 
meetings of university governing bodies within the 
last two months is sufficient cause for his dismissal. 

Negotiations between Gray and the administration 
began on February 13, two days after the Computer 
Centre incident at Sir George. At noon on February 
11, Gray received the official letter advising him 
that charges would be laid against him for his role in 
the disruptions of the three meetings. 

In’ the first few rounds of discussions, held that 
week and the next, McGill Principal Rocke Robert- 
son and Arts and Science Dean Harry Woods attempt- 
ed to get Gray to sign a statement saying that he “re- 
gretted™ his actions and would not participate in such 
disruptions again. 

Gray refused, and tried to widen the issue to include 
discussion of the reasons for the disruptions, which, 
he said, were justified in the light of the university's 
present policies on such matters as democratization of 
the university, and McGill's relationship with the peo- 
ple of Quebec. 


He later said he would agree to sign the statement, 
provided, that it was prefaced with: “Mr. Gray re- 
grets that conditions were such that his actions involv- 
ed disruptions of meetings.” 

He consented to promise not to repeat the actions, 
but on three conditions: 

@ that the governing bodies undertake to discuss 
important issues, such as McGill's role in Quebec 
society, the student housing situation, and the 
proposed new building for the Faculty of Mana- 
gement, which have been raised by student lea- 
ders at meetings and subsequently ignored by 
Senate and the Board of Governors; 


@ that it could be shown _ that the university was 
acting in the interests of the majority of students 
and faculty; 

@ that the governing bodies be elected democra- 
tically. 


Not surprisingly, this offer was rejected by Kobert- 
son and Dean Woods, who saw the issue as purely 
one of Gray’s effort to disrupt “due process”. 

~The only thing before us”, said Woods, “is whether 
the right of assembly of the people administering the 
university is to be respected or not. We cannot pos- 
sibly get into a long debate over what is going on in 
Senate”. 

Gray's attempt to put the concept of the liberal, 
pluralistic university on trial was as abortive as the ad- 
ministration’s attempt to get him to apologize. On 
Monday, March 3, Gray and Robertson finally agreed 
to submit the case to a three-man arbitration proce- 
dures to conform basically to those set up by the Ca- 
nadian Association of University teachers. Hearings 
will probably be open. 

At a teach-in last Tuesday held by the Political 
Science Association, student senator Harry Edel bla- 
med English Quebecers’ “White Rhodesian menia- 
lity” for the public’s over-reaction to the Gray issue 
and the destruction of the Computer Centre. He said 
the administration’s response to the disruptions of the 
meetings was out of all proportion to what actually 
occurred. 

He outlined his view of Gray’s participation in the 
three disruptions: 

At the January 24th Senate Nominating Commit- 
tee meeting, Gray was present with a group of stu- 
dents and left when asked, Edel stated. 

On February 5th, Gray attended an open Senate 
meeting which was disrupted by students, but he did 
not speak at the meeting. 


During the demonstration at an open Board of 
Governors meeting on January 27, Gray was singled 
out of the group of chanting students by Rocke Ro- 
bertson, who asked him to leave. 

According to Edel, Robertson told Gray, “I'm 
warning you, Mr. Gray...” 

Gray repleid, “I’m warning you, Mr. Robertson...” 

Edel’s account of Gray’s actions corresponds to 
the one put forward by McGill student John Fekete 
at one of the negotiating sessions two weeks ago. 
Rocke Robertson has not yet made public his ver- 
sion of the story. 

The Canadian Association of University Teachers 
lays down gross miscounduct or academic negligence 


as causes for dismissal of a faculty member. Petitions 
of support from the students in Gray’s classes rule out 
the possibility of a charge of academic negligence. 
But it is also highly questionable whether Gray’s 
actions can be said to constitute “gross misconduct”. 

In recent months the McGill administration seems 
to have departed from the more liberal stance it had 
been taking publicly earlier in the academic year, 
when eight students were seated on Senate for the 
first time, and Rocke Robertson stated in an address 
to the freshman class that he thought student activism 
was a healthy phenomenon. The Gray issue has pro- 
vided the administration with an opportunity to de- 
monstrate their new hard line to the English com- 
munity, whose faith in McGill as champion of their 
position in Quebec society has been diminishing re- 
cently. 


Drury says 
SOWU affair 


Quebec 
matter 


A request for a federal inves- 
tigation into recent events at 
SGWU has been met with a rather 
neers response from a federal 
cabinet minister. 

A group of over one hundred 
students, parents, and sympa- 
thizers from Montreal met with 
Treasury Board President, C. 
M. Drury on Friday and presented 

_him with a petition requesting 
the investigation. The group ha 
originally intended to meet with 
Prime Minister Trudeau but he 
was apparently unavailable. 

Mr. Drury argued that the 
matter was a provincial concern 
as it dealt with education which 
falls under provincial jurisdic- 
tion. However, Quebec Educa- 
tion Minister, Jean-Guy Cardinal 
has said that the provincial go- 
vernment cannot interfere with 
a private institution like Sir Geor- 

e so the chances for a public 
‘airing-out” of the whole affair 
seem unlikely. 


Those seeking the investiga- 
tion have pointed out that the 
incidents of February 11th at 
this university cannot be judged 
without an understanding of what 
went on during the previous 
eleven months. Unfortunately, 
most people are unaware of how 
the police invasion of that day 
came as a result of the build-up 
of an issue over an extended pe- 
riod. 


Mr. ph comments were 
not generally well-received b 
his audience. His “patronizing” 
attitude tended to offend some 
of those present, and the impres- 
sion given was that he did not 
thoroughly understand the issue. 


However, others appeared to 
be more receptive. Broad- 
bent, an N.D.P. member of 
parliament, promised to bring 
the matter up in the House of 
Commons. He expressed sympa- 
thy for the students and stated 
that he felt the reasons for the 
occupation, which lasted just over 
two weeks, were justified. He 
also said that he would propose 
that a representative of the ede- 
ral government be present at 
the court proceedings to ensure 
that the ninety accused receive just 
treatment. 


Editor’s dismissal stands 


Council ignores CUP report 


The Students’ Legislative Coun- 
cil executive has turned down 
a Canadian University Press Com- 
mission recommendation that 
David Bowman be reinstated as 
interim editor of the georgian. 


The decision was taken at a 
“stormy meeting of the SLC exe- 
cutive on Monday night. A meet- 
ing of the entire Students’ Le- 

islative Council had originally 
een scheduled to take place but 
a dispute over who was to repre- 
sent the Arts students at the meet- 
ing resulted in its disruption and 
subsequent adjournment. A 
meeting of the SLU executive 
was immediately convened and 
a motion was passed endorsing 
a letter sent to Canadian Uni- 
versity Press President, Kevin Pe- 
terson, rejecting the Commission 
brief for its inaccuracy and bias. 
CUP was also singled out for cri- 
ticism by the executive, for its 
“irresponsible” coverage of the 
February 11th disturbance. 


The three-man commission 
was convened following Mr. 
Bowman’s dismisal.as editor-in- 
chief by the S.L.C. on a charge 
of financial incompetence aris- 
Ing Out Of journalistic incom- 
petence. The charge came osten- 
sibly as a result of the extra expen- 
ditures made by the georgian 
during the period of the 9th floor 
Computer Center Occupation. 


A previous attempt to fire Mr. 
Bowman was made at a February 
13th meeting of the Communi- 
cations Board (the board is res- 
ponsible for Students’ Associa- 
tion communications media) 
but the motion of non-confidence 
failed to amass the required three- 
quarters majority. 


The S.L.C. then decided to 
overrule the Board and fire Bow- 
man anyway. 


A commission of enquiry was 
then called for by the 
executive to investigate the rea- 
sons for the editor's dismissal. 

Sitting on the commission 
were Dick Macdonald of the 


Montreal Star, Tony Burman, 
Editor-in-chief of the Loyola 
News, and Paul MacRae, Editor- 
in-chief of the Universitv of To- 
ronto student newspaper. The 
Varsity. 
In making their recommenda- 
tions the three commissioners 
acknowledged the fact that Bow- 
man’s dismissal was in some ways 
a political move. S.A. President, 
Manny Kalles had admitted this to 
the commission and his statement 
was corroborated by other wit- 
nesses. Kalles also said that ano- 
ther major reason for Bowman’s 
dismissal was his alleged “jour- 
nalistic incompetence”. However 
the Commission did not agree to 
the validity of this charge. Ac- 
cording to their findings, “the 
georgian was not an incompe- 
tently-produced newspaper, even 
during the first term. “All three” 
(the ie commissioners) “agreed 
that the newspaper was, in fact, 
certainly above average compa- 
rated to other newspapers in CUP. 
They thought the layout and over- 
all appearance of the newspaper 
was more than adequate, that the 
newspaper tackléd a wide range 
of subjects, that in many cases 
the newspaper's treatment was 
imaginative.” 

The commission did feel, how- 
ever, that the georgian’s hand- 


_ other 
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Request for federal probe refused 


ae THE 
georgian 


STRAIGHT 


ling of the recent crisis over the 
“Anderson Affair” was question- 
able. They criticized the deci- 
sion to hand over the Jan. 28th 
issue to the black students and 
the editor’s poor supervision of 
that same issue. They also felt 
that the georgian had aligned 
itself too closely with the occu- 
peers of the 7th and 9th floor 
areas. But, they attributed this 
to the fact that Bowman had 
become emotionally, as well as 
journalistically, involved in the 
issue and not to journalistic in- 
competence. 

The question of financial in- 
competence was never really 
taken seriously. The added ex- 
penses incurred during the crisis 
were minimal and could have 
been made up during the latter 
part of the publication year. A 
sizable portion of the $750.00 
in additional costs came as a re- 
sult of the decision by the paper’s 
managing board to publish on a 
daily basis for a two-week pe- 
riod. ‘his decision was felt jus- 
tified by the CUP Commissioners. 

The Commission made three 
recommendations apart 
from suggesting that Bowman 
be reinstated. They felt that the 
paper under its present editor, 
contravened the CUP Statement 
of Principles “as regards the ne- 
cessity a a university newspaper 


to be free from students council 
influence”. The georgian’s pre- 
sent editor is an assistant to SLC 
President Kalles. The commis- 
sioners recommended that the 
georgian be removed from CUP 
if the present situation persists 
through the duration of this year 
and is continued next year by 
the selection of a new editor- 
in-chief. 

The commissioners also sugges- 
ted to Council that “it consider 
ceding publishing rights to a res- 
tructured Communications Board, 
more representative of the ele- 
ments of the SGWU community, 
similar in nature to the proce-’ 
dures followed at several Cana- 
dian universities.” The Commis- 
sioners felt that “the editorial 
autonomy of the georgian cannot 
be guaranteed if council has a 
free hand to determine the staff 
and editorial direction of the pa- 
per without interference”. 

The final recommendation was 
that “the managing board of the 
georgian be given the right to 
determine its own weekly publi- 
cations schedule when an extra- 
ordinary situation warrants the 
change”. The commissioners said 
that the managing board would 
be responsible for making up 
any financial loss incurred by 
a change in publication schedu- 
oe 


How they fired Bowman 


The controversial manner in 
which the Students’ Legislative 
Council chose to dismiss geor- 
gian editor-in-chief, David Bow- 
man, has been the subject of much 
criticism. The concern has been 
expressed that suppresion of 
freedom of the press is involved 
and that the firing was a political 
move made by individuals who 
were worried that the continued 
ublication of the georgian under 
wman’s management would 
only serve to futher inflame 
a highly volatile issue. 


SLC President stops Phase 


The S.L.C. Executive has put a stop to publication 
of an issue of the high school supplement Phase, 
which was to have appeared this week, and would 
have included four pages on the “Sir George affair”. 

Council President Manny Kalles stopped publi-: 
cation of the paper Wednesday on the grounds that 
Phase’s editor, Simon Gadban, a sixteen-year-old 
student at the High School of Montreal, was guilty 
of a breach of trust in misrepresenting his position 


and his intentions to Council. 


The Student Council executive, according to Exe- 
cutive Vice-President Don Rosenbaum, had been 
under the impression that Gadban was~putting out 
the supplement under the name “The Uncensored 
Version”, and in conjunction with the Pre-University 
Affairs Board of Sir George and McGill. 


Gadban says that he informed Manny Kalles two 
weeks ago that he and his staff had broken away from 
The Uncensored Version because of its “wishy-washy 
liberal policy”, and that he was publishing a separate 
supplement which he was calling Phase. 

The Version has put out three issues since October. 
It softened its line considerably after some libellous 


issue, 


passages in the first issue resulted in threatened law- 
suits and the withdrawal of almost all advertising. 

Kalles told Gadban to go ahead with the paper, 
and gave him a budget of fourteen hundred dollars. 
Gadban went to work on it,. and set aside four pages 
for coverage of the situation at Sir George, including 
the article onpolice brutality which appears in this 


He was out at the printers on Wednesday ai the 


same time that interim georgian staffers Alan Zweig 
and Allan Hilton were there preparing last Tuesday's 


georgian, which featured the startling C.U.P. exposé. 

Zweig and Hilton happened to be looking through 
the Phase negatives, when they came upon the arti- 
cle on brutality, Simon Gadban stated. They told Gad- 
ban that the article would have to be checked by a 
lawyer. At that time the issue had already been clea- 


red by lawyers. Don Rosenbaum said that Council's 


issue. 


lawyer expressed the opinion that some of the con- 
tents of the paper might be considered libellous. 
The executive then had the negatives conviscated, 


and re-appropriated the remaining $800 of the Phase 
budget. Council will assume payment of the $600 


in printing costs which went into preparation of the 


The actual story of how the 
dismissal came about is an in- 
teresting one. 

Shortly after the disturbance of 
February 11th, the georgian’s 
printer was contracted by a mem- 
ber of the S.L.C. and told that 
no further issues were to be pu- 
blished until authorization from 
the S.L.C. was received. 

On Thursday, February 13th, 
an emergency meeting of the 
Communications Board was held 
at which a motion was presented 
by Minor publications represen- 
tative, Alan Zweig, calling for 
Bowman’s dismissal on the grounds 
of financial irresponsibility. The 
motion was subsequently defeat- 
ed by a vote of three for, two 
opposed, and two abstaining. 

owever, Bowman was one of 
those abstaining and had the chair- 
man, Derek Bennett, been for- 
cced to vote (in the case of a tie), 
he has indicated that he would 
have cast his vote against the mo- 
tion. S.L.C. Executive-secretary, 
Don Rosenbaum was present at 
the meeting and spoke for the 
motion. His presence there implied 
a de facto recognition of Commu- 
nications Board's right to decide 
on a motion of this nature, des- 
pite the fact that the Board had no 
official constitution. The Board 
had also been mandated to re- 
solve other issues which arose 
earlier in the year concerning 
the communications media. for 
example, the proposal which was 
put forth last fall for a second 
Student newspaper on campus. 

After the defeat of the motion, 
Rosenbaum informed Bowman 
that arrangements would be made 
to allow him to proceed with the 
next issue of the georgian. 

However, the following day, a 
meeting of the SLC was held. 


the same meeting at which Sir 
George’s withdrawl from UGEQ 
was decided upon. The motion 
concerning Bowman _ presented 
at Communications Board was 


this time presented to Council 
by Commerce representative, 
Doug Hastie. It was passed with 
twelve for, three opposed, and 
one abstaining. 

Norman Lazare, executive as- 
sistant to SLC President, Manny 
Kalles, was appointed interim edi- 
tor. 

Bowman then asked Canadian 
University Press to call a com- 
mission to investigate the reasons _ 
for his dismissal. The three-man . 
commission met on the weekend 
of February 22nd and recommen- 
ded that the former editor be 
reinstated, 

Upon receipt of the commis- 
sions’s findings, Kalles fired off 
a telegram to C!'JP’s executive 
terming the report “beautiful 
satire”. 

The commission’s brief was 
then brought before a meeting 
of the SLC for discussion. How- 
ever, due to a dispute over ano- 
ther matter, the meeting was ad- 
journed and a meeting of the 
SLC executive was called on the 
spot. A letter written by Mann 

alles and addressed to CU 
President, Kevin Peterson, was 
endorsed by the executive. The 
letter condemned the brief for 
its ‘inaccuracy’ and blasted CUP 
for its irresponsibility in coverage 
of the “Sir George affair”. The 
decision was that Bowman not be 
reinstated despite CUP’s recom- 
mendation to the contrary. This 
decision, then, was made by the 
SLC executive and not by the 
entire SLC. 
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editorial 


On February 11th, the tragic effects of an ex- 
tended breakdown in communications resul- 
ted in an angry confrontation that may have 
destroyed SGWU as a university of any stature. 


On February 11th, forty riot policemen mo- 
ved in on a group of students and sympathi- 
zers barricaded into the computer center.The 
physical presence of the cops on campus was 
the final indication of a failure on the part 
of faculty, administration and students to cope 
with a serious situation, a situation which, 
by its very nature, challenged the legitimacy 
of the university. 


The students were in the computer center 
as a result of the refusal of a university ad- 
ministration to meet five demands that could 
be fairly described as moderate and not un- 
reasonable. As a result, an academic com- 
munity of 17,000 persons has paid dearly. 
The final cost of what took place that day far 
exceeds the two million dollar price tag atta- 
ched to the destroyed computers and lost pro- 
grams. 


SGWU lost the reputation it once had as a 
liberal institution where students, faculty, and 
administration could meet together to work 
out common problems. The communications 
problem that was evident throughout the cri- 
sis to those involved, subsquently became com- 
mon knowledge to the entire country. 


At this point, we cannot condone or con- 
demn the actions of the students who were in 
the computer center. However, we can and 
must attempt to understand what was behind 
the events of that tragic day. We must consider 
the provocation provided by an administration 
which had consistently refused to seriously 
consider the black students’ five demands. 


Only those who were in the computer center 
with the occupants can fully understand the 
tremendous frustation and emotional upset 
felt by them when word of SGWAUT's counter- 
proposals and the administration's position 
was reported. The rest of us can only try to 
understand and work to ensure that those 
accused receive the fair and just hearing to 
which they are entitled. 


The strong, emotion-based, anti-student 
and anti-black backlash created as a result 
of the February 11th disturbance can only do 
further harm to an already sordid affair. The 
remarks made that day by some members of 
the university community are a disgrace to 
those who claim to be scholars in an enligh- 
tened, academic institution. 


Thus far, little has been done by those em- 
powered to make decisions at SGWU to indi- 


cate that any lesson has been learned. 


The recently imposed regulations deisgned 
to prevent any further disturbances on campus 
smack of ‘Reaganism’. They will do nothing 
to cure the pervasive malaise that exists at 
this university. Instead of trying to smother 
the symptoms, we should be attempting to get 
at the root causes of the sickness. 


The suggestion was made, at one point, that 
a type of student militia be formed. One can 
only hope that cooler minds prevail. Goon 
squads have no place on a university campus. 
Our withdrawal from UGEQ and the dismis- 
sal of the georgian editor are two examples 


of the frightened and unwarranted manner in 
which the Students’ Legislative Council has 
chosen to act. Adecision to leave UGEQ can 
ethically only be made in consultation with 
the general membership of the Students’ As- 
sociation. 

Council's firing of georgian editor, David 
Bowman, involves the inexcusable suppres- 
sion of the free press. They were frustated at 


the Communications Board level and _ so deci- 
ded to take matters into their own hands. A 
Canadian University Press commission compo- 


sed to three qualified journalists concluded that 
the grounds for Bowman's dismissal __ were in- 
sufficient. But, Council had made its mind up 
and noone was going to charge it. The fact that 
their acts have gone unchallenged is indicative 
of the sense of responsibility felt by student 
at Sir George. 


However, it.would serve no purpose, at this 
point, to waste time battling a stubborn and lar- 
gely irrelevant Students’ Legislative Council. 
Ninety persons face serious criminal charges 
and it is our responsibility to ensure that 
all accused are accorded fair treatment. A 
fund has been established to raise bail money 
and pay the costs of legal counsel for the defen- 
dants. Anyone who acknowledges the right of 
any individual to a fair trial is asked to contri- 
bute to that fund regardless of how he or she 
might feel about who should be faulted for the; 
events of February 11th. 


Editor 
André Farkas 
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georgian 
STRAIGHT 


The georgian straight is the editorially au- 
tonamous tabloid of the Arts Students’ Asso- 
ciation of Sir George Williams University. O- 
pinions expressed are those of the editor and/ 
or the contributors. 


EASON Is THE MBANS BY 


WANE REPEATED swATEO 
CHANGES WL GE MADE. WITHIN THS UNIVERSITY “ 


CCRIOD 


GET THE BASTARDS! 
By Victor A. Lehotay 


The trouble with our society, with any 
society for that matter, is that some peo- 
ple don’t like it. Apparently you can’t plea- 
se everyone. The problem is, what can you 
do with the people you can’t please? You 
can trv ignoring them. But if they are dis- 
pleased to the extent of coming at you with 
an axe, vou might try getting rid of them. 


Although people usually don’t realize 
this until they have some sort of run-in 
with the law, our entire judicial system is 
based on this simple expedient: if some- 
one does something out of the ordinary, 
get rid of them. All this crap about reha- 
bilitation is bullshit. We all know that pri- 
sons don’t rehabilitate anyone; if anything, 
they do the opposite. As a matter of fact, 
even mental asylums don’t rehabilitate 
people; they are essentially nothing more 
than jails for people whom we can’t con- 


vict on the basis of the Tegai code. As 
for this legal code, what are the principles 
of justice upon which it is based? In human 
history there has been and still is only one 
practical principle of justice: might is 
right. The legal code is based on the might 
of a ruling class, or if a classless society 
exists, on the might of the majority. Let’s 
not kid ourselves that the law protects peo- 
ple; it does not protect a minority from the 
majority. Let’s not kid ourselves that the 
law is based on the principle that you are 
free as long as you dont endanger the 
freedom of others. Does cunnilingus hurt 
anyone? Yet it is illegal. 


The problem of what to do with dissi- 
dents has plagued society from the begin- 
ning of time. No practical answer has yet 
been given. 


Answers have fallen into two general 
categories. The first were attempts to jus- 
tify one type of behavior as somehow_na- 
tural, absolute or morally superior. This 
enabled people to persecute other types 
of behavior with a feeling of righteousness, 
without being faced with the contradic- 
tion that they were preaching justice but 
acting unjustly. The other approach was 
to admit openly that there was no such 
thing as justice, that repression in societ 
is always necessary, and to proceed wit 
eliminating non-conformists without the 
dangerous necessity of moral vilification. 


Moral vilification is dangerous because 
morality is a relative thing. While this was 
unknown, it was easy to appeal to justice 
and truth. But today we live in a plura- 
listic society, (more or less). Appeals to an 
absolute code of behavior are met with 
dirision by those whose code happens to 
be different, To say that students acted 
unjustly in occupying the computer centre 
is ridiculous, since it is said by those who 
have been acting unjustly towards the stu- 
dents for ten months, according to the 
students’ frame of reference. Those who 
have not been just cannot preach iustice. 


There are two ways out of this dilemma. 
One is to declare that the students’way 
of looking at things is false, that in fact 
these people are not even students but an 
insane fringe of communists and _anar- 
chists. This is a bit hard to take. In the 
first place the fringe happens to be quite 
large: about five hundred people were in- 
volved in the occupations, which is ten 
percent of the day student population. 


Surveys have shown that radical groups 
usually contain some of the best students 
in the university, academically. In the se- 
cond place most of the other students are 
apathetic, by their own admission. This 
means that the vast majority of students 
interested in politics are interested in left- 
ist politics! 


‘The more liberal argument to the pro- 
blem of justice is to say: yes, the students 
have had a bad deal, but they should be 
more patient. Change takes time; due pro- 
cesses must be set up. This is more bull- 
shit. It has happened time and again that 
after months and years of pleading a mi- 
nority group has taken some sort of mi- 
litant action, and lo and behold, change 
came so fast it made people’s head spin. 
The truch is that change never comes unless 


someone pressures for it. People in power are 
not there to bring change. There are elebo- 
rate structures in society to ensure that no 
one who really wants change gets into 


any position of power. Change always co- 
mes from below. 


But what is even more obvious is that this 
sort of appeal for patience is not an appeal 
for justice but in fact an appeal for tempo- 
rary injustice! It is only justifiable moral- 
ly if it is absolutely impossible to have 
justice immediately. But do you know why 
this should be impossible? Because a num- 
ber of people who have vested interests 
in the status quo do not want any change 
to come about. Now that cannot be jus- 
tified morally. Y 


continued on page seven 


It was interesting to read the letter 
from the Sir George administration thank- 
ing the Montréal police for efficiently 
removing the students from the computer 
centre February 11; And no complaints 
of police brutality were made, observed 
the Montreal Star. However, the students 
arrested, and beaten, found it rather dif- 
ficult: to say much while in jail for eight 
days. But here now are some of the things 
that took place. 


When the occupying students left the 
computer centre by the rear door and 
ave themselves up to the police in the 
hall, they were directed into two class- 
rooms on the Bishop Street side of the 
Hall Building. Most of them were kept 
there, hands up against the wall, for about 
2 1/2 hours. 


The police had already broken all of the 
windows and, in one room, about ten stu- 
dents had to stand at the windows (one 
was made to take off his coat and he had 
no shirt on underneath. Agirl was pushed 
to the window and told to jump. Ano- 
ther three students had to lie face down on 
the glass-covered floor for the first hour. 
You can still hear the coughing and sneez- 
ing in court. 


__ However, the real fun didn’t begin until 
the photographers, reporters, and uni- 
versity observers had left. At that point, 
one riot policeman watched the door while 
about eight others strolled around the 
room, clubbing and kicking students from 
behind. The same thing happened in the 
other room. Some students’heads were 
slammed into the blackboard and their 
legs kicked against the wall. One gen- 
tleman pee out a fistfull of one student’s 
hair and another cut some with a pocket 
knife. Several girls had to put up with 
sexual abuse. 


wo . 
a ae “No one will be watching us 
oo Why don’t we do it my cell?” 


Did you know... 


Verbal abuse was directed mainly 
against Black students who. were called 
“niggers” and told to “go back to the Con- 
go.” One sister was called “Aunt Jemima” 
and prodded with a pistol. She was told 
to “go fuck yourself” when she faced her 
taunter and told him to “behave like a hu- 
man.” After she’d faced him and looked 


him in the eyes, he left her alone. Most f 
students said they had been too frighten- f 


ed to react as they*figured the police were 


trying to provoke them and have an excuse ff 
for testing their nice new equipment. They § 


cooled it when the police inspector came 
into the room. 


The worst beatings happened to two 
uys who got lost in the smoke in the hall. 
(the are reluctant to have their names 
made public at present) The police found 
them and, pushing them at gun point 
back towards the fire, gave one a concus- 
sion and the other black eyes and a large 
bruise in the groin-before they were taken 
to “safety”. They were told by their frien- 
dly rescuers that they would be shot and 
en into the fire if any policeman were 
illed. It wasn’t until six-or seven hours 
later that the student with the concussion 
was permitted to see a doctor. Another 
student who became delirious and fainted, 
due to the cold and tension I think, was 
taken to Montreal General from Sir Geor- 
ge. In both cases the police had to be as- 


to me 


“Been in so long it looks like Opt-Out 


ked about fifty times for doctors before 
they reacted. 


Most students were roughed up in the 
elevators going down to the oaday wa- 
gons. In at least one case, the police stop- 
ped the elevator partway down to do a 
professional job. Two Black students’ 
arms were handcuffed behind their backs. 
The cuffs on one were so tight that after 
three hours-when he got to Station One, 
he was crying to have them off. The welts 
had to be bandaged, and he didn’t recover 
proper circulation for several days. 


As was reported in even the establish- 
ment papers, the occupiers gave them- 


Nooky will rise 
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selves up passively - Even verbal retatia- 
tion to the beatings was practically nil. 
It also appears that nearly of the “spe- 
cial treatment” came from the riot squad 
(all of whom had carefully removed their 
badges to avoid identification. They said 
it was to “prevent anyone from scratching 
his face in the event of a scuffle”). The 
actions of the regular police were normal, 
although not like we were taught in school. 


The irony of it all is that the riot squad 
had its fun in private. There were two thou- 
sand sadistic sports fans waiting outside, 
not to mention the millions of television 
viewers, who were all deprived of the show. 


* 


“Well, the moral of this story 
The moral of this song 


Is simply that one should never be 
Where one does not belong”. 


* 


With love from the staff of the late, 
great Opt-Out 


aie FAITHS IN TIME OF NEED 
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On bourgeois sociology 


David Orton has been a Ilecturer in sociology at SGWU for two years. Three 
months ago, he was informed that his contract, which expires at the end of 
this academic year, would not be renewed for two reasons. Firstly, the depart- 
ment felt that Orton had no intention of completing the higher university trai- 
ning “required for his accreditation as a professional sociologist”. Because 
of the graduate programs to be instituted in sociology, it was felt that the tea- 
ching staff should be required to have formal higher degrees in order to eneble 
them to act as research directors and thesis advisors. 

Secondly, the department felt Orton had rejected the “open inquiry” premi- 
se of sociology, and had “redefined his role of instructor and that of his stu- 
dents from within a single social action frame of his choosing”. The depart- 
ment concluded that in doing this, Orton had negated “the sociological dis- 
cipline, the training which this department promises to provide to students 
and which the students come here to get”. 

Orton, on the other hand, feels that his contract is not being renewed for 
political reasons. He views sociology as “essentially an ideology that justi- 
fies bourgeois social structures”. 

Orton is a former student of SGWU, having received a B.A. from this school 
in 1963. He was considered one of Sir George’s outstanding students and 
came close to winning the Birks medal. After graduating, he continued his 
studies at the New School for Social Research in New York and received - 
his M.A. in 1965, winning the Dorothy Gelgor Prize for “outstanding work”. 
He claims to have completed all course work for the Ph.D. at the N.S.S.R. 
and to have passed the orals examination in the spring of 1967. 

In the following two articles, both Orton and the sociology dept. explain 
their respective positions. The department’s statement is intended to clarify 
the position and structure of the department of sociology in the wider context 
of the university, while Orton presents his criticisms of the structure and 


role of the university. 


By David Orton 


The Necessity for Change 


The ideas of the ruling class 
are in every epoch the ruling 
ideas, i.e. the class, which is 
the ruling material force of so- 
ciety, is at the same time its 
ruling ‘intellectual force. The 
class which has the means of 
material production at its dispo- 
sal, has control at the same ti- 
me over the means of mental 
production, so that thereby 
generally speaking, the ideas 
of those who lack the means of 
mental production ar- subject 
to it. The ruling ideas are no- 
thing more than the ideal ex- 
pression of the dominant mate- 
rial relationships, the domi- 
nant material ~ relationships 
grasped as ideas; hence of the 
relationships which make the 
one class the ruling one, there- 
fore the ideas of its dominance. 

(Marx and Engels, 1846) 


Those who faithfully provide their skills 
to the property-owning class in this socie- 
ty attempt to define as incompetent any- 
one who does not subscribe to the ideas 
of the ruling class and to isolate him from 
coming into contact with large numbers 
of people. 

When I came to Sir George in the sum- 
mer of 1967, after teaching on a part-time 
basis for two years in New York City, I 
had been hired to teach introductory so- 
ciology. Shortly after I made it known that 
I viewed sociology as essentially an ideo- 
logy that justifies bourgeois social struc- 
tures, five members of the department, 
professors Rawin, Fontaine, Potter, Van 
Hoey, and Klein, wrote letters stating that 
I should not teach the introductory course. 
This meant that about 200 students were 


. deprived of an opportunity to be exposed 


to a non-ruling class view of the discipline. 
Instead, a new seminar course with three 
prerequisites was created a few minutes 
prior to the opening of registration. One 
student registered. In their joint letter da- 
ted August 29, 1967, professors Rawin, 
Fontaine and Potter stated that I did not 
provide “the standard sociological concep- 
tual framework” and that “academic free- 
dom” must be defined bearing in mind 
“professional competence and commit- 
ment to the discipline”, that I therefore did 
not share the “consensus among sociolo- 
gists as to the methodological and concep- 
tual core of the discipline” and that I could 
not therefore be considered part “of the 
community of social scientists in general”. 

My attitude was one “of-alienation from 
the discipline”. I was also not allowed to 
teach introductory sociology the following 
year and two letters to the then Chairman 
of the department, H. Guindon, asking for 
the reasons, in writing, were not even ac- 
knowledged, much less replied to. A copy 
of the second letter was sent to all mem- 
bers of the department but everyone, evi- 
dently, supported the position of the Chair- 
man because no one interceded. 

As in the Anderson Affair, the just de- 
mands of the Black students could over- 
night, because of a violation of property, 
become unjust, so in my case a very good 
academic record can suddenly, because 
of a violation of the ruling ideas, become 
meaningless. 

This year, on January 28, the current 
holder of the position of Chairman, pro- 
fessor Jonassohn, wrote “For the members 
of the department of sociology” a letter 
to the Acting Dean in which he declared 
that I lacked “ideological openness”, waved 
“an ideological banner” and adhered to a 
particular “cosmology”. All this apparently 
meant that Orton “falls short of the stan- 
dards of academic craftsmanship in this 
discipline”. At the televised and press- 
attended Departmental meeting in Birk’s 
Hall on Wednesday, March 5, a Depart- 
mental Statement that was read falsely 
maintained that the sociology pursued in 
capitalist society rests on a premise of 


“open inquiry” and that Orton “categori- 
cally rejects” this. It is the faculty at this 
university and in particular the sociology 
department that reject open inquiry. As 
Mao notes, “The only way to settle quest 
tions of an ideological nature or contro- 
versial issues among the people is by the 
democratic method, the method of dis- 
cussion, of criticism, of persuasion and 
education, and not by the method of coer- 
cion or repression”. This is the teaching 
method followed in my classes. 

This is an imperialist institution. What 
does this mean? It means that the essential 
function performed by Sir George Wil- 
liams University in the nation of Quebec 
is to serve American and Anglo-Canadian 
ruling class interests. Such a ruling class 
lives off the exploitation of the overwhel- 
ming majority of the Quebec people. Who 
sits on the Board of Governors? Are they 
workers? Are they the disposessed? No, 
of course they are not. The Board is made 
up of industrialists, corporation executives, 
bankers, trust and insurance company exe- 
cutives, etc. Such people have the ultimate 
control over key decision-making in this 
university. But, says the faculty apologist, 
the Board is merely a “rubber stamp”. 

However, this is only so because none 
of the actions of the various administra- 
tors and faculty call into question the ru- 
ling ideas of the age - ideas which legitima- 
te in one way or another a social order 
which rests on the unquestioned sanctity 
of private property. If a faculty member 
stays within the taken-for-granted _priori- 
ties of the bourgeoisie, i.e., those who 
own the means of material production and 
control the means of mental production, 
he becomes a relatively well-paid lackey 
with a secure job. He teaches the ruling 
ideas in a particular subject, supports the 
rules and regulations of the “duly desig- 
nated” authorities and never shows, in a 
concrete way, the alternative to the deca- 
dent social order of the bourgeoisie where, 
ultimately, everything has become for 
sale and self-promotion takes precedent 
over everything else. He become a hypo- 
crite and a “success”. 


The Sir Georges Affair brought out into 
the open the price the ruling class will 
extract from its faculty when its authority 
is threatened. The overwhelming majo- 
rity of the faculty came through with ac- 
tual or implicit support of the Adminis- 
tration. Those faculty members, who now 
try to regain their credentials as ‘liberals’ 
by various so-called humanitarian acts on 
behalf of the arrested students, only further 
reveal their total bankruptcy. 

Students are increasingly understanding 
the role the ruling class hack “social scien- 
tists” are playing in the universities. They 
are starting to see the class content of their 
education and the necessity of challenging 
this through class struggle in the classroom 
with reactionary ideas. Getting ahead in 
the world of the bourgeoisie means inter- 
nalizing the ruling ideas, acquiring the 
‘right’ attitudes, putting self first and kee- 
ping your mouth shut. But the price is too 
high and may students at Sir George are 
seeing this. All of us today have a choice 
to make. The oppressed and the exploited 
people everywhere are rising against their 
oppressors. We can work with them or, 
temporarily, be a lackey for the ruling 
class. We must make our choice. 


Historically, all reactionary 
forces on the verge of extinction 
invariably conduct a last despe- 
rate struggle against the revo- 
lutionary forces, and some re- 
volutionaries are apt to be de- 
luded for a time by this pheno- 
menon of outward strength 
but inner weakness, failing 
to grasp the essential fact that 
the enemy is nearing extinc- 
tion while they themselves are 
approaching victory. 

(Mao Tse-tung) 
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The sociology department - principles and policy 


Decisions about organizational structure start from a 
clear view of the central activity which gives to the going 
concern its specific identity. If that is clear, then we can be 
cogent about role requirements, subsidiary tasks and worka- 
ble relations. 

The central activity of this department is the conduct 
and the teaching of sociological inquiry. Those seriously 
engaged in this task are committed to open inquiry into the 
conditions of human action in the world. The crucial term 
here is “open inquiry”. It denotes the study of human ways 
of life connected with diverse modes of operations , where- 
ver they are being initaited, by whom they are carried on or 
under what relationale they may be presented by the par- 
ticipants. Rejected is the exclusive dedication of the entire 
process of inquiry to the choice of one system of action or 
one concept of social life. The purpose of open inquiry 
is the production of error-tested information in order to ex- 
pand the range, and clarify the implications for human 
lives, of men’s choices within and between optional systems 
of social organization. 

The student, if successful, not only deepans his under- 
standing of the conditions of human existence: he explores 
and confirms his intellectual skills and resources in this 
respect as he advances in course work and research prac- 
tice. He also discovers and develops the ability of apprehen- 
ding complex situations where the interacting parties ope- 
rate on the basis of different interpretations, __ if not altoge- 
ther divergent ideological premises, while he himself adds 
to the situation a comprehensive and comparative view of 
the process as a whole. This uncommon ability, with respect 
to which Peter Berger speaks of “sociology as a form of cons- 
ciousness”, is a prerequisite for achieving creative work in 
this fiels. It demands sustained effort and practice on the 
part of the student under the guiding encouragement of a- 
ble teachers. 

The role requirements of the teacher of sociology are 
therefore defined first of all from within the dsicipline, for 
none can bring out abilities in others who does not master 
them fully himself. The qualified teacher of sociology is held 
to demonstrate professional craftsmanship in the conduct 
and the exposition of open inquiry. first in the training pro- 
gramme which leads up to his accreditation as a profes- 
sional sociologist and later on in the functions with which 
he is entrusted in the university. It goes without saying that 
one of the responsibilities of these functions in his com- 
mitment to, that means his actuai support and furthering of, 
social conditions in the immediate and the larger environ- 
ment under which open inquiry can be conducted. 

On these premises the departmental policy may be ar- 
ticulated. 

First of all, there is nothing unusual about not renew- 
ing the appointment of a junior member. Applicants, if ap- 
pointed, are appointed in this as in most departments in eve- 
ry university for one or two years: They are appointed af- 


Continued from page four 


So, in the end, what can we do with these 
annoying dissidents, these students who 
don’t want to become engineers or accoun- 
tants, and these dirty niggers who won’t 
stay out of the country? What are we to 
do if we can’t put them away with a clear 
conscience, (much as we have tried to clear 
our conscience of our immorality towards 
them by concentrating on the immorality 
of their frustrated reprisal)? 

The answer is obvious. 


Put them away 
without a clear conscience, without this 
tiresome deluge of twisted moral justifica- 
tions and exaggerated indignation. 


This leaves only one last question un- 
answered. What if there are too many of 
them? What if all the bright young poli- 
tically conscious people in our universities 
want a new and better world? What if we 
fill our jails and there are still more of 
them, marching, asking unanswerable ques- 
tions, not letting the poor commerce stu- 
dents study, questioning authority. Bring 
out the riot cops! But what if in their frus- 
tration they burn buildings and smash com- 
puters? Smash in their heads. But how ma- 
ny? What if there is no end to them? What. 
my friend what if change cannot be stop- 
pedies. 


ter the examination of records and writings and, preferably, 
after an interview. But people can look good on paper and 
brief encounters create no certainty.The applicant himself 
has little to go by at first to assess those who will be his col- 
leagues and evaluate the department and the university 
as a place to work. The initial appointment is for these rea- 
sons always a tentative engagement on both sides of the tran- 
saction, The question of reappointment is thus raised after 
the initial two years in any case. The decision to recom- 
mend reappointment and the candidate's decision to accept 
it are signs of mutual appreciation and recognition. 

The grounds for or against the department's decision 
vary in detail from one case to another, but come down 
to questions concerning the candidate’s professional quali- 
ties as a craftsman in the conduct and the teaching of socio- 


logical inquiry, now seen in actual pertormance over o 
longer period of time. His formal degrees of accreditation 
are given serious consideration in comparison with those of 
new applicants, above all in connection with the training 
programme offered by the department. 

In Mr. David Orton’s case, the decision against renewing 
his appointment has been made on the following grounds: 

(1) There is no reason to expect that he will complete 
the higher university training required for his accreditation 
as a professional sociologist. Not only has his work been 
interrupted in that direction. His expressed opinion about 
the value of formal degrees and the worth of work iowards 
such degrees has been consistently negative. In view of the 
graduate programme for which we must prepare the staff 
of teachers, formal higher degrees are required of candi- 
dates for senior membership, for they will be the research 
directors and thesis advisers of the coming graduate students. 

(2) Mr. Orton has a dissenting view of the nature of the 
central activity of the department of sociology. He has ne- 
ver concealed his views on that subject after he received 
his initiat appointment in 1967. For reasons which he is 
very willing and quite able to present, he caterorically re- 
jects the “open inquiry” premise of sociology as a discipline 
of intellectual investigation. Fully consistent with that posi- 
tion, he has taken it upon himself, without previous consul- 


“I'VE LIVED HERE 
IN THIS CITY 
FOR OVER 40 
YEARS!...AND 
NEVER ONCE 
HAVE | BEEN 
BRUTALIZED \iS« 
BY THE — ( 
POLICE !! 


tation, let alone the consent, of the department to redifine 
his role of instructor and that of his students from within 
a single social action frame of his choosing. By this act he 
not only negates the sociological discipline, the training 
which this department promises to provide to students and 
which the students come here to get. He also excludes him- 
self ipso facto from the community of those who are com- 
mitted as students and teachers to pursue that task. The 
decision not to renew his appointment simply confirm 
what he himself has made a fact now for nearly two years. 

In the discussion which the incident will undoubtedly 
raise it is important to keep two points in mind. 

First, no candidate has the right to demand the renewal 
ot his initial two years’ appointment, for this renewal is not 
an automatic thing. It is entirely up to the department to 
recommend this renewal, just as it is entirely up to the indi- 


vidual to accept or refuse it when it is offered to him. If he 
wishes the case to be examined, he has the right to submit 
it to a higher professional body, in this case the C.A.U.T. 

Second, the decision against Mr. Orton’s reappointment 
is not a decision against the exposure of the student body 
to Marxism or against the inclusion of socialist social orga- 
nization and his variants in our universe of inquiry. More 
than one member of this department owes much of his in- 
tellectual resources to the study in depth of the work of 
Karl Marx. Also, this department has distinguished itself 
during the short time of its development by the enrolment 
of sociologists from socialist countries. However, these men 
were invited here because, within their own frame of ideo- 
logical reference, they were highly capable craftsmen in 
the conduct and the teaching of sociological inquiry. 

The fact that decisions of this kind must be made and the 
grounds for making them are two factors which call up a 
third: the question of participation in decision-making. 
This opens the general problem of the structure of the de‘ 
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